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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE—OPENING 
OF THE SECOND YEAR. 


“ stocktaking ’”’ of the achievements of the Disarmament 

Conference at the conclusion of the first year of its 

work does not provide much ground for satisfaction. 
Agreement as to the general lines of a Convention which will pro- 
vide any real measure of disarmament seems to be as far off as ever ; 
the resolution of July 23rd, 1932 amounted to hardly more than 
a programme of work,' and during the six and a half months which 
have elapsed since its adoption only the Bureau has been meeting. 
Though this body has had some exceedingly important proposals 
placed before it—notably the French ‘ Constructive Plan” and 
the British Government’s proposals, in November last, its principal 
function is to act as the agency for the arrangement of the pro- 
gramme of work for the General Committee.* No steps have yet 
been taken to put any of the provisions of the July resolution into 
efiect, and when the General Committee resumed its work on 
February 2nd last—exactly a year after the Conference opened— 
the only positive achievement which could be regarded as an 
encouragement for the delegates on the resumption of their work 
was the acceptance by the five Powers of the formula for equality 
of rights, which brought back Germany to the Conference. * 


The Bureau had met on January 23rd, but its time was spent 
discussing the rather premature question as to how supervision 
is to be exercised over the armaments of the various Powers 
after they have been fixed by the Convention, which it is the aim 
of the Conference eventually to draw up. The only move forward 
came from the action of the British Government delegation in sub- 
mitting an outline of a “‘ programme of work”’ drawn up with a 
view to speeding up the work of the General Committee. This 
was handed in on January 27th and published four days later, 
and at the time of writing is being discussed by the Political Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, however, an important development (if such 
it can be termed) has taken place. When the General Committee 
met again on the anniversary of the opening of the Conference it 
occupied itself with the examination of the French “‘ constructive 
plan,’’* and the criticism to which this, France’s second attempt 
at a comprehensive scheme,* was subjected by the delegates of 





_ (1) For an examination of the resolution see the Bulletin of August 4th, 1932 
Vol. IX., No. 3, pp. 3 and 26. 

(2) For particulars as to the organisation of the various bodies see the Bulletin 
of April 14th, 1932. Vol. VIII. No. 2t. 

(3) This formula was adopted by the five powers, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and the U.S.A., but has yet to be considered by the Conference itself. For 
details see the Bulletin of January rgth, 1933. Vol. IX. No. 15. 

(4) For an examination of this see the Bulletins of November 1oth and 24th, 
1932. Vol. IX. Nos. 10 and 11. 

(5) The first was the so-called Tardieu scheme, submitted in February, 1932. 
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most of the principal Powers was generally considered to have 
given it its death-blow. 


To take the British plan first. This suggested that the Bureay 
should submit to the General Committee a resolution containing 
“ directions for the ordering of the work,” and the object of the 
plan was to outline the form such a resolution might take. 
The future work of the Conference should, it is stated, be conducted 
on the following lines :— 


The aim of the Bureau (in whose hands the direction of the work 
would be placed) should be to organize without delay practical 
discussion of the following topics, with the object of framing a 
Convention embodying them so far as they are ultimately approved: 


(x) A solemn affirmation, te be made by all European States, that 
they will not in any circumstances attempt to resolve any present 
or future differences between them by resort to force. 

(2) The immediate study by the Continental European States of 
the possibility of reaching political arrangements defining the con- 
ditions in which each of them will be entitled to the co-operation of 
the other contracting States. 

(3) The application of the principle that the limitations on the 
armaments of Germany and the other disarmed States shall be con- 
tained in the same Disarmament Convention as that which will define 
the limitations on the armaments of others, so that the Articles in 
Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles, which at present limit Germany's 
armaments, and the corresponding provisions of the other peace 
treaties would be replaced by the Disarmament Convention as far 
as the disarmed States are concerned. 

(4) The application of the principle that the newly expressed 
limitations in the case of Germany and the other disarmed States 
shall last for the same period and be subject to the same methods of 
revision as those of all other countries ; and the embodiment in the 
Disarmament Convention of an undertaking on the part of the signa- 
tory States to enter upon negotiations in due course before the expiry 
of this Convention with a view to concluding a new one for the purpose 
of further adjustment of armaments. 

(5) The embodiment in the Convention, as regards war material, 
of the principle of qualitative equality, and the provision for the 
realisation of such equality, if not immediately after its entry into 
force, then by specified stages. The reduction of the armies of the 
Continental European States to a uniform general type of organisation 
would have to be considered in this connection. 


The Political Commission, it is suggested, should be instructed 
at once to study the methods for giving effect to point (1) above, 
while point (2) should be examined by a committee of the Europea 
Continental States set up for that purpose. 

The second part of the programme is concerned with the details 
of disarmament in respect of effectives, land war material, the 
air, and the navy, in that order, and the Bureau might at once 
begin to compute the totals of personnel of the “ police component 


os 
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(the irreducible component) of the existing land forces of each 
country, both metropolitan and overseas.‘ For this purpose it 
should instruct the Effectives Committee to make to it within 
_, . . days recommendations concerning the ratios to be employed 
in this calculation. It should also agree upon the percentage by 
which the “ defence component ”’ (the excess over the police com- 
ponent) of each State should be reduced, such reduction to be 
effected by a certain date. Finally, it should determine the stages 
and methods by which European Continental armies might be 
brought into harmony with the general type of organisation adopted 
(see point 5, above). 

And as regards land, air and naval material the Bureau should 
fix maximum tonnages and numbers of tanks, maximum gun 
calibres, maximum weights of aeroplanes, and tonnages of naval 
vessels of all categories, and so on, with, in the case of the air, this 
further provision: that a committee of representatives of the 
principal air Powers should be constituted at once ‘‘ to examine 
the possibility of the entire abolition of military and naval machines 
and of bombing from the air, combined with an effective inter- 
national control of civil aviation.”’ 


This programme was explained by Mr. Eden on February gth 
at a special meeting of the Bureau called to draw up the next agenda 
for the General Committee. He gave it as his opinion that there 
was no alternative between adopting at once some such programme 
of a method of work, and watching the Conference flicker out in 
ineffective reiteration. The past year had yielded nothing except 
the progressive presentation of a number of plans, and this could 
not go on indefinitely. Sooner or later they must sort out this 
material, register the greatest common measure of agreement that 
could be realized, and classify the results into a Convention. 


As for the programme itself, they had taken into full considera- 
tion the connection between disarmament and security, but had 
not provided, at that stage, for a study of the consultative pact, 
as that could best be taken in hand later. They had, however, 
envisaged a discussion of the arrangements for a Continental pact, 
and it was to be hoped that there might emerge a system which would 
reinforce or complete by regional understandings the measure of 
security already existing. 


Mr. Eden then said his Government regarded the part concerning 
the actual measures of arms reduction as of vital importance. They 
did not see the incompatibility between the far-reaching provisions 
as to effectives in both the Hoover proposals and the French plan, 
Since the latter dealt with the qualitative aspect, but admitted that 

there must be quantitative reduction also. 





_(1) This is in accordance with the plan for the calculation of land forces con- 
tained in the proposals of President Hoover. 
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He then indicated some of the questions which might come up 
when dealing with land and air material. Suppose, for example, 
they agreed that the abolition of military aircraft was the only 
effective method of dealing with the menace of air warfare, then 
they would certainly require some control of civil aviation, which 
he believed could be worked out. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Bureau would agree to appoint an air committee to work out a 
scheme. 


In conclusion, the British Government, he pointed out, considered 
that the present session should mark the entry upon a new phase— 
that of decisions. The various plans submitted had been dissected 
and discussed to the last detail, and the time had come for the 
Governments to shoulder their responsibilities, and to weigh the 
risks against the incomparably greater danger of allowing the 
Conference to fail. 

During the discussion which followed Herr Nadolny said that 
he accepted the method set out in the second part of the programme ; 
in the first part there were matters involving political considerations 
which would recur at a later stage. The practical application of 
equality of rights could be discussed when the programme was 
carried into effect ; while reserving his right to define equality at 
the proper time, he proposed that only the second part should be 
submitted to the Bureau as a practical agenda. 


M. Paul-Boncour made the point that the two essentials of the 
French plan must be discussed first, 7.c., before they proceeded to 
details of the reduction of sizes of ships, guns, and so on. These 
essentials are, the proposal for mutual assistance, and, as regards 
effectives, the proposal to put Continental armies on a uniform 
basis. But he also made a reference to the agreement of December 
11th, which caused some concern in Germany. When the time 
came, he said, France would make it clear that she could conceive 
equality of rights only within an organisation ensuring security, and 
he reminded the delegates of what is perfectly true, that the 
December agreement made between the Powers could not take 
the place of a decision of the Conference. He agreed that questions 
of security should be examined by the Political Committee, a course 
which was accordingly decided upon, and the Political Committee 
met for this purpose on February 14th for the first time.* 


The effect made on opinion in Germany by the French Minister's 
statement was unfortunate. It was regarded as an attempt to 
destroy the agreement of December 11th by making its validity 
dependent upon the conclusion of a pact ensuring security which 
the French delegation knew quite well was never likely to be realized. 
Herr Nadolny was very careful, however, to say nothing which 
might upset the better relations which had been established by the 





(1) It was set up in February, 1932, but had never been convened. 
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December agreement, and he merely remarked that he did not 
think it desirable to follow M. Paul-Boncour in making explanations 
regarding its scope. An exchange of views on that question, he felt, 
would only provoke a discussion on the principle of equality, but 
he did remind him that the December agreement was the basis and 
condition of the return of Germany to the Conference. 


In the end the Bureau decided to deal with the British pro- 
gramme in the following way: In order to avoid waste of time, 
the two problems of security and disarmament were to be discussed 
simultaneously, the former in the Political Committee and the 
latter in the General Committee. The consideration of the knotty 
problem of equality of rights (points 3-5 in the programme) was 
postponed. It was also arranged that the General Committee 
should appoint sub-committees to begin work at once and simul- 
taneously on the three separate items of effectives, land material, 
and air. 

Here M. Paul-Boncour reminded the Bureau of the great im- 
portance attached by France to the order of work. There should 
be a guarantee that the first two matters on which the States 
represented should give their views should be the two essential 
conditions of the French plan—mutual assistance and effectives, 
and he pointed out that he could not express his views on the 
reduction of material till he knew the opinion of the Conference on 
effectives and the unification of army types. The Bureau eventu- 
ally decided that the General Committee should take the items in 
the British programme in the order in which they appear there, 7.e., 
» beginning with effectives. These points having been settled, the 
Political Committee opened its first session on February 14th with 
the consideration of the British draft of a solemn affirmation by 
the European Governments “‘ that they will not in any circum- 
stances resort to force for the purpose of resolving any present or 
future differences between them.” 

At the time of writing no agreement has been reached as to 
whether the signatories should be confined to Europe or not ; nor 
has the answer been found to the following questions put by the 
Belgian delegate: 7.e., what acts of force should be prohibited ; 
how should violators be certified ; and, what action should be taken 
against the violator ? 

It was subsequent to the publication of the British “‘ programme 
of work”’ that the discussion began of the French ‘ constructive 
plan.” This, as already stated, opened on February 2nd, in the 
General Committee, M. Massigli being the first to speak. He 
‘described the plan as an attempt to make a synthesis of the great 
)Principles which France had already put forward, these principles 
being (a) that there is an indissoluble link between disarmament 
and security ; (b) that the reduction of arms must be adapted to 
the special conditions of each State in accordance with the wording 
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of Article 8 of the Covenant ; (c) that the means of defence should 
be strengthened by a reduction of the forces of aggression ; (d) that 
the reduction by stages is based on previous experience ; and (e) that 
the realization of progressive reduction is incompatible with re- 
armament. 

The French delegation, he continued, attached fundamental 
importance to the questions of control and supervision, and to 
measures such as the control of international air transport and the 
limitation of armaments expenditure, for all of which the plan made 
provision. 

Baron Aloisi and Herr Nadolny agreed in being unable to find, 
in the plan, any concrete proposal for real qualitative disarmament, 
or any definite provision for immediate reduction of armaments. 
Of the scheme for armed contingents to be at the disposal of the 
League the Italian delegate said he did not think that by changing 
the labels of certain corps, and making them a safeguard of inter- 
national equilibrium instead of a safeguard of national integrity 
the Conference would in any way accomplish its task. Nor did 
he see how the system of sanctions would work, with certain im- 
portant nations outside the League. And finally, he did not like 
the idea of Great Britain remaining aloof from the proposed new 
pact. It seemed to him, in fact, that the political, economic and 
military situation of Europe, past and present, should be a warning 
against the idea that Great Britain should not share in the European 
system. 

Herr Nadolny frankly refused to believe that disarmament was 
only possible so long as it was accompanied by a progressive organisa- 
tion of peace. The disarmament provided for by the Covenant 
was based only on the guarantees in the Covenant itself, and since 
then there had been Locarno and the Kellogg Treaty, not to mention 
other agreements such as the Convention for Financial Assistance. 


He also placed his finger on one of the difficulties of organizing 
and using an international force when he said it would be essential 
to have a guarantee that this force would be used with the same 
certainty of success against any member of the League, and that 
such a guarantee could not perhaps be provided before complete 
equality of armaments had been secured. 


More interest was aroused by the speech of the British Foreign 
Under-Secretary the next day, since this left the Conference in no 
doubt as to the decision of the British Government that the question 
of international security guarantees is, as far as this country ' 
concerned, definitely closed. Mr. Eden suggested that there was 
a danger, in the search for new safeguards and new formule, of over 
looking the significance of the guarantees already existing. Those 
guarantees were real and substantial, and loomed large in the 
Government’s eyes. The security given by the Locarno Treaty was 
a real security, and to underrate its significance would be a mistake. 
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The British Government, in a spirit of realism, had abandoned the 
ambitious ideal of a universal effort towards mutual assistance, and 
sought rather to encourage a natural growth of the system of 
security in accordance with local and immediate needs; Locarno 
had set an example which they hoped would be followed. 


Whether it were followed or not, however, the Government con- 
sidered that in its membership of the League and its signature of 
Locarno it had gone as far as it could and should in assuming 
definite commitments, and “ I can give no hint of encouragement,”’ 
Mr. Eden continued, “‘ that it will be possible for us to modify this 
attitude or to undertake new obligations, to which, I believe, the 
public opinion of my country is unalterably opposed.”’ 


Concluding his speech with a plea for deeds rather than words, 
the British delegate asked whether there was not now almost a 
danger that the Conference might be compelled to pass from the 
limitation of arms to the limitation of plans for disarmament. 


M. Paul-Boncour was unable to be present in Geneva until 
February 5th, and the discussion was accordingly adjourned until 
the following Monday, February 6th, but as soon as Mr. Eden’s 
speech had been read in Paris, and before the author of the plan 
had even reached Geneva to explain it, the general opinion in France 
was that the plan was “‘ dead.”” The Temps wrote that Locarno 
was all very well, and indeed, had “ considerable importance,’’ but 
that it applied only to the West, which was not enough. This 
feeling was widespread, in spite of the fact that the plan expressly 
excludes British participation from the proposed European regional 
pacts, for Mr. Eden’s declaration appeared to French opinion to 
have reinforced Italian opposition, while, apart from this, it was at 
once recognized that it put an end to the proposal that British 
naval and air support should be at the disposal of the League. Now 
that there was no more hope for the plan, feeling in Paris also 
hardened against the British programme of work. 

Accordingly, when M. Paul-Boncour rose on February 8th to 
defend his plan interest in it was no longer more than academic, 
and the French statesman limited his remarks to a re-statement 
of motives and a refutation of some of the criticisms made during 
the debate. He argued that in linking disarmament with security 
they had only been continuing work already done, beginning with 
Article 8 of the Covenant and ending with the resolution of July 23rd. 
In any case, disarmament would have to be achieved within an 
organized society of nations, in which its connection with security 
had become apparent whenever, during the past 10 years, the 
League had worked at the problem. No form of excommunication, 
whatever its moral force, could be regarded as a substitute for 
guarantees of mutual assistance ; and guarantees must be created 
superior to those already existing. 


M. Paul-Boncour also defended the plan against the other 
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criticisms which had been directed against it. He referred to the 
measures to be applied to naval, air and land armaments, and said 
that for the last named “a massive reduction of average daily 
effectives was proposed.”’ He also made the point that it was 
essential to discard the fallacy that war could be humanized ; its 
cruelty did not vary according to the weapons used. And as regards 
the proposed pact, he said that each country must have an absolute 
guarantee that no enemy should invade its territory with a view 
to its occupation. A system of financial assistance had been estab- 
lished ; why not, then, one of military assistance? He made 
many further points in his speech, only the following of which can be 
mentioned here :— 

It was impossible to make equitable reductions of effectives without 
first introducing uniformity of army types. 

Europe would have to find within her own limits her own guaran- 
tees of security, and not be driven to seek them in the four corners 
of the world. 

It must be clearly understood that the major excommunication 
which would follow a violation of the Kellogg Treaty would involve 
economic and financial consequences. 

Against the objections to abandoning the majority rule within 
the Council, the Covenant was in need of strengthening, at least 
between certain European States. 

Against the difficulty of defining the aggressor, in concrete in- 
stances it was easy to ascertain who had attacked. 

And finally, as a warning, the difficulties of the plan were not as 
great as those which would arise from asking States to disorganize 
their national forces without granting them international security. 


As already intimated, these considerations, important and well 
thought-out as they are, were presented to an assemblage which 
had already made up its mind that the French plan could not form 
the basis of the Convention for which the Conference had met. The 
British declaration played a large part in this, and the opposition 
of Italy and Germany also had its influence, but another develop- 
ment, not yet mentioned, was equally effective in dealing the plan 
its cowp-de-grace. This was the statement made by Mr. Hugh 
Gibson on February 7th, in which he made it clear that the U». 
Government meant to stand aloof from the discussion of the detail 
of the plan. The first task under the plan was, as M. Massigli 
himself had pointed out, to reach agreement between the Continental 
States of Europe. It was only when this had been done that othe! 
States would have to determine whether it was wortia their while 
to undertake the agreements outlined in order to bring about genet 
agreement. Inasmuch as the plan was designed to settle a (ol 
tinental European problem the U.S. delegation did not feel called 
upon to express an opinion as to how far it would fulfil its purpose. 
The European aspect of the plan must be disposed of, he said, befor 
they could discuss other aspects, and it would be hypothetical rathe! 
than real to offer any comment on that part of it which concerne 
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non-European States or non-members of the League. As for what 
America might be disposed to do, this would be largely determined 
by the measure of actual reduction which the Conference might 
achieve. 

This declaration made it very clear that no support could be 
expected from America for the French thesis of security and dis- 
armament, in that order, and the French Government has been 
much preoccupied with the almost universal nature of the opposition 
to its plan. As against the American attitude, however, there is 
one point which deserves mention here. Speaking at the Bureau 
meeting on February 10th Senor Madariaga presented what 
amounted to the reverse aspect of the attitude shown in Mr. Gibson’s 
statement when he said that the countries of the European Continent 
could not undertake further special engagements before they knew 
what the non-European nations would do. The general pact con- 
templated in the first part of the French plan was the necessary 
framework of the Continental pact, and the countries which would 
be parties to the wider instrument should first declare their attitude 
in order that the two parts might be brought into line. 

It is very possible that something may be heard of this opinion 
in the Political Committee. 

H.L. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


Two mimeographed Memoranda have been issued :— 
Ref. No. 6. Foreign Short-Term Loans in Germany, 1919-1932. 70 pp. Price 
2s, (to members of Chatham House, Is.). 
It is divided into an introduction and eight chapters :— 
(i.) The Loss of German Assets, 1914-1918. 
(ii.) The First Stage of Reconstruction. 
(iii.) The Inflation and Its Effects on German Economic Life, 1923. 
(iv.) The Dawes Plan and the Second Period of Reconstruction, 1924-30. 
(v.) The Young Plan, 1930. 
(vi.) The Development of the Crisis, 1930-31. 
(vii.) Reparations—The Moratorium—Lausanne, 1931-32. 
(viii.) The Problem of the Short-Term Credits. 
Full statistical information is given in twenty-four tables, covering every aspect 
of State and private finance since the War. 
Ref. No. 7. The Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. 31pp. Price 2s. (to members 
of Chatham House, 1s.). 
It is divided into five chapters :— 
(i.) The Significance of the Clause. 
(ii.) The Structure of the Clause. 
(ili.) Pre-War Commercial Policy. 
(iv.) Post-War Commercial Policy. 
(v.) The Clause as an Instrument of International Policy. 
Three Appendices contain the Ottawa Resolutions on Regional Agreements, a 
list of Great Britain’s Most-Favoured-Nation Agreements, and Recognized Ex- 
ceptions to the Clause. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

February 2nd.—A meeting took place at Mendoza between Argentine 
and Chilean representatives at which it was agreed to co-operate in a 
solution of the Gran Chaco conflict, “‘on conditions compatible wit) 
justice and the sentiments of the whole continent.’’ They also agreed 
to co-operate in a programme for the Pan-American Conference at Monte 
Video in respect of South American affairs. 

February 7th—Trade mission’s arrival in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 


Austria. 
February 1oth.—Text of agreement of July, 1932 ve new loan pub- 


lished in London. (See Great Britain.) 
February 11th—The British and French Ministers called on the 


Chancellor again regarding the alleged attempt to transport arms through 
Austria to Hungary. 


Bolivia. 
February 7th—Don Demetrio Canelas was appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


Bulgaria. 
February 12th—A Macedonian Congress attended by about 15,00 
persons opened at a town between Sofia and Petrich. The representa- 


tive of the Revolutionary Organisation announced its claim for the 
creation of an independent Macedonian State by the union of the area 
partitioned between Bulgaria, Yugo-slavia and Greece. The claim was 
formulated in a document signed by members of the Central Committee. 


Chile. 

February 2nd.—Arrangements for co-operation regarding South 
American problems. (See Argentina.) 

February 4th.—Official figures were published showing that the Govern- 
ment, at the instigation of President Alessandri, had reduced the Budget 
from 1,000 million to about 500 million pesos. Large numbers of Civ 
servants and military officers were dismissed, and a number of State 
industrial enterprises closed down. The naval and military estimates 
were halved and conscription suspended. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 2nd.—It was reported in Hong Kong that a military col 
ference at Canton had decided to send 30,000 troops to assist Chiat 
Kai-shek in his operations against the Reds, after which the army would 
be sent north to reinforce the forces on the Jehol border. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

February 1st.—Reports were circulated, from Chinese sources, that 
during the previous two days over 30,000 Japanese troops had pass? 
through Korea on their way to invade Jehol. 
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February 8th.—In reply to a protest by the Government against the 
bombing of Kailu, the Japanese Minister was reported to have stated 
that the operations against the bandits in that region were purely the 
affair of the Manchukuo Government and were no concern of the Chinese 
Government. 

The Shanghai Provisional Court Agreement of February 17th, 1930 
was renewed for a period of 3 years, by an exchange of Notes between 
the Foreign Minister and the Ministers of the six Powers concerned. 

February 13th.—The Acting Prime Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong, issued 
a statement in which he said China would offer a national resistance to 
the invasion of Jehol, as that province was as much a part of China as 
Kwangtung. He added that he had come to Peking to co-ordinate 
measures for the defence of Jehol, but Chiang Kai-shek was remaining 
at Nanchang to keep the rear clear of Communists. 

The Manchukuo Government issued a statement declaring that it 
intended shortly to take measures to expel bandits and other disruptive 
elements from Jehol, adding that it would brook no outside interference, 
as Jehol was part of Manchukuo. 

February 14th.—According to Japanese reports a large body of 
Chinese troops attacked a train in which General Nishi, in charge of the 
operations in Jehol, was travelling near Taling Ho. 


Colombia. 
February 14th.—Hostilities were reported to have broken out at 
Leticia. 


France. 


February 3rd.—M. Daladier read the Government’s declaration of 
policy in the Chamber, and after a prolonged debate, received a vote of 
confidence by 370 votes to 200. The Premier said their three immediate 
aims were financial adjustment, a regular Budget, and national equip- 
ment. They must ask all citizens to bear their fair share of the burden ; 
the State could no longer tolerate open tax evasion. 

In the international sphere they intended to act swiftly with equal 
concern for the national welfare and for international peace. They 
claimed full security for themselves and for all peoples who, to have 
equal rights, must acknowledge equal duties. Without this security 
there could be no world confidence, no economic reconstruction, no 
disarmament plan of any value, still less any general system of arbitra- 
tion, which alone would promote the peaceful evolution of Europe. 

_ A Socialist leader asked for statements on two points ; whether the 

Government would be supported by the majority produced by the last 

Elections, and whether they were in favour of the 40 hour week ? The 

Premier gave no definite reply. 

. oo 4th.—Sentence on Professor Eydoux for espionage. (See 

aly. . 
February 5th—The National Council of the Socialist Party passed 


}4 resolution which amounted to the rejection of all effective collaboration 


with the Radicals. It ordered the Socialist Deputies not to offer on any 
terms to enter a non-Socialist Government without its authorisation. 
This meant the virtual breakdown of the Cartel des Gauches. 

__ February 6th—The Minister of Finance and the Budget Minister 
informed the press that the proposals of the Government provided for a 
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reduction of 2,417 million francs (say £27,877,000) in expenditure, the 
receipt of an additional 1,325 millions from a rearrangement of existing 
taxation and an additional 1,824 millions from a stricter collection of 
income tax. 

February 7th—The Government’s Bill to balance the Budget was 
tabled in the Chamber. The plan was based on that of the Finance 
Committee, and included a revision of pensions, reductions in official 
salaries and increases in taxation, but on a smaller scale than contem- 
plated by the previous Government. The proposal to abolish bearer 
bonds was dropped, but the proposed cut of 638 million francs in naval 
and military expenditure was adopted. The suppression of fiscal frauds 
was expected to bring in 1,000 million francs. 

February 8th.—During the debate in the Finance Committee on the 
Budget plan, the Budget Minister said the Government insisted that 
their Bill be passed. At an outside estimate it would leave 5,000 millions 
deficit to be removed. Subtracting 3,000 millions of amortization, the 
real ultimate deficit would in no case exceed 2,000 millions. 

M. Paul-Boncour’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations, 
Disarmament Conference.) 

February 9th.—The Finance Committee adopted the Government's 
Finance Bill, with a few modifications, by 16 votes to 7. The provision 
for a reduction in Civil Servants’ salaries was cut out and replaced by a 
Socialist proposal to increase taxation on all incomes except those which 
had fallen by over ro per cent. since 1930. The proposed “cut” in 
military expenditure was reduced from 638 to 508 million francs, after 
hearing the objections of the Minister for Air. 


February 11th.—The debate on the Financé Bill began in the Chamber. 

February 13th—The Chamber passed the new financial proposals of 
the Government by 359 votes to 235, including the super-tax on incomes 
of over 20,000 francs and the cut in military expenditure (508 millions). 


Germany. 

February 1st.—The President signed a decree dissolving the Reichstag 
and fixing March 5th as the date for the Election. 

This step was understood to have followed the failure of the negotia- 
tions with the Centre Party, the leaders of which were alarmed at the 
possibility that Herr Hugenberg would upset the existing labour legis- 
lation. 

The Cabinet was completed by the appointment of Dr. Giirtner as 
Minister of Justice, the post he held in the previous Government. 

In a broadcast election appeal the Chancellor said that in foreign politics 
the Government would regard as its supreme mission the protection 0! 
the people’s vital rights and the reconquest of their freedom. Detel- 
mined to put an end to the chaotic conditions in Germany, it would 
co-operate in bringing into the community of the other nations a State of 
equal value, and consequently, of equal rights. They were fully conscious 
of the duty of working for the maintenance and consolidation of peace, 
and great as was their love for their army they would, nevertheless, be 
happy if the world, by a reduction of its armaments, were to rende! 
unnecessary an increase of their own weapons. 

Herr Hitler said that 14 years had passed since the day when, blindeé 
by promises from within and without, the German people had lost honour 
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and freedom. Fourteen years of Marxism had ruined the country ; one 
year of Bolshevism would destroy it. In this hour of anxiety the vener- 
able leader of the World War had called on “ the men of the National 
parties and associations once more, as formerly at the front, to fight for 
the salvation of the Reich.’’ The Government would weld anew the 
spiritual unity of the people, inculcate reverence for Germany’s great 
past and pride in her traditions ; it would raise national discipline above 
turbulent instincts. To this end he announced “ two great four year 
plans,” 4.e. to redeem the German peasant from pauperisation, and 
finally to overcome unemployment. Compulsory labour service was to 
be one of the corner-stones of the programme, which was to include 
administrative and fiscal reforms. 

He appealed to the electorate to give them 4 years “ and then judge 
and pass sentence on us.”’ 


February 2nd.—Owing to clashes between Nazis and Communists 
at various places on the Rhine, in which 17 people had been killed 
during the previous three days, the Prussian Minister of the Interior 
prohibited all Communist demonstrations in Prussia. Many Communist 
papers were suppressed and the Red headquarters in Berlin were searched 
by the police. 

In a statement to British and American journalists, the Chancellor 
said: “I ask only for 4 years; after that the nation can do what it will 
with me—crucify me if it likes.” There was no middle course left for 
the country, he continued ; either the Bolshevist standard would fly over 
Germany, or she would recover herself. 

He disclaimed the charge that he had ever made bloodthirsty or 
firebrand speeches against foreign countries ; “‘ anyone like myself, who 
knows what war is, is aware of what a squandering of effort, or rather 
consumption of strength, is involved.” 

Herr Goebbels was placed in charge of the broadcasting organisation 
throughout the country. 

Herr Nadolny’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations, 
Disarmament Conference.) 


February 3rd.—A decree was issued making changes in the electoral 
law, with the object of reducing the number of “ splinter ’’ parties. 
60,000 signatures were necessary for the registration of a group. 

The Centre Party wrote to the President to protest against the state- 
ment in the decree dissolving the Reichstag that the formation of a 
working majority had not been found possible. It declared that the 
negotiations begun were not carried on effectively, and were broken off 
by the Government without sufficient reason. Herr Hitler had not even 
answered the Party’s question as to whether assurances could be given 
against “‘ unconstitutional, economically harmful, and social reactionary 
experiments, or experiments endangering the currency.” 

Dr. Kaas had then written to Herr Hitler pointing out that the Centre 
and the Bavarian People’s Party had been deliberately excluded by 
Herr von Papen from the negotiations preceding the formation of the 
Government. Consequently the Centre was ignorant of the arrangements 
upon which it proposed to base its work. It was only possible to 
“tolerate ’’ something of which one at least knew the main features. 

The Bavarian People’s Party also wrote and protested, as they had 
not been approached at all. 
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Several people were killed and wounded in further political disorders, 
and a serious affray took place at Hamburg. Raids on Communist Party 
and newspaper offices were carried out in many towns. In Baden, 
Oldenburg and Mecklenburg-Schwerin all Communist demonstrations 
were forbidden. The paper Vorwarts was suppressed for 3 days. 

The Prussian Diet, by 214 votes to 196, rejected a Nazi motion for 
dissolution. (The Government wished to have simultaneous elections 
in Prussia and the Reich on March 5th.) 

February 5th.—A State funeral was given to a Nazi troop leader 
named Maikowski who was shot dead on the night of January 30th 
(Maikowski had been a fugitive from justice for the murder of a Commu- 
nist, but had benefited from the general amnesty). The Chancellor and 
the ex-Crown Prince were present. 

Eight Socialist papers in Silesia were suppressed for publishing a 
Socialist manifesto, and the Rote Fahne was suppressed for another 3 days. 

Herr Hugenberg was appointed Reich Commissioner for Trade and 
Agriculture in Prussia. 

February 6th.—The President signed a decree relieving the titular 
Government of Prussia of the powers left to it by the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in October, 1932, and vested those powers in Herr von 
Papen. The decree stated that the attitude of Prussia towards the 
judgment had caused a confusion in the national life which endangered 
the welfare of the State. It was issued under paragraph 1 of Article 48 
of the Constitution, and it involved the dismissal of Herr Braun, the 
titular Premier. Herr von Papen took his seat, alongside the Diet 
Speaker and the Prussian State Council Speaker, and voted the dissolution 
of the Diet for March 4th. (The Speaker of the Diet was a Nazi.) The 
Prussian Government regarded the decree as an infraction of the Consti- 
tution and of the principles of the Supreme Court’s judgment. 

A new press decree was published restoring nearly all the limitations 
placed on the right of public assembly and the freedom of the press by 
Herr von Papen in July. The Minister of the Interior was empowered 
to stop for 6 months the circulation in Germany of foreign periodicals 
which broke the rules laid down for the home press, and to the offences for 
which papers might be suspended was added publication of incitement to 
a general strike, or to a strike in a vital enterprise. 

Several more political outrages occurred in a number of towns. 

February 7th—The Prussian Government appealed to the Supreme 
Court against the decree dissolving the Diet as being an infringement of 
the Constitution. 

Mass demonstrations by Socialists and Democrats were held in the 
centre of Berlin in protest against the Nazi-Nationalist Government. 

February 8th.—Heavy increases in import duties on cattle, sheep, pigs, 
meat, etc., were imposed, with a view to encouraging domestic breeding. 

Protest by Captain Géring to Swedish newspaper. (See Sweden.) 

February 9th—The Nazi press expressed indignation at M. Paul- 
Boncour’s statement at Geneva, declaring that it showed that France 
intended to insist upon the maintenance of the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty and thus violate the agreement of December 11th. 

February toth.—The Chancellor broadcast a statement to the German 
people in which he attributed to Marxism most of the ills from which the 
country had suffered since the end of the war. He had sworn “ not to rest 
until this phenomenon has been removed from the life of Germany. 
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As to his programme, he confined himself to saying, “‘ we won’t lie and 
we won't swindle,”’ and he therefore refused to make promises, but he 
also said “‘ If the German people should desert us, that will not restrain us. 
We will take the course that is necessary to save Germany from ruin.”’ 

He thought the reconstruction of the country would take a long 
time. Finally, his Government would rear the nation to reverence 
before the old army, “in which the youth of Germany shall once more 
see the mightiest exertion of the nation’s strength and the symbol of the 
greatest achievement in history.”’ 

February 11th.—Foreign trade figures for 1932 were published, showing 
the value of exports as 5,739 million marks, and of imports as 4,666 
millions. (The figures for 1931 were 9,600 millions and 6,632 millions.) 

February 13th—Further affrays between Nazis and Communists 
took place, bringing the total number of people killed since the beginning 
of the year to 60. 

Captain Géring, as Commissioner for the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior, dismissed a number of high administrative and police officials, 
practically eliminating all Socialists, Centrists and other Republicans 
from the important offices. 

February 14th—The Reichstag Committee empowered by the Con- 
stitution to watch over “the rights of the people’s representatives ”’ 
between sessions was dispersed by the Nazis. They had previously 
objected to sitting under the chairmanship of Herr Loebe (Socialist) 
and on his attending they forced him from the chair and met under the 
Nazi Vice-Chairman, who merely declared the meeting closed. 

Captain Goring called a meeting of the Prussian Provincial Governors 
and instructed them that the Nazi S.A. and the Stahlhelm were to be 
supplied with arms and employed as auxiliary police. The policing of 
election meetings in the country districts was to be entrusted to the S.A. 
Communist demonstrations were to be forbidden, and all meetings would 
be attended by detectives of the political police. Drastic measures were 
also to be taken against all newspapers which criticised the constructive 
work of the Government. 

The officials were given to understand that in any case Parliamentary 
Government would be rendered unnecessary after the elections, either 
by the proscription of the Communist Party or by the proclamation of 
a “ national emergency.” 


Great Britain. 

February 1st.—In a statement to American journalists the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that the Government had no conception of bargain- 
ing with the United States on debts; the adjustment of these was as 
much in the interest of the creditor country as of the debtors. Britain 
could not go back to the gold standard at any parity until there had been 
a settlement of debts, until artificial trade barriers had been lowered, 
and pressing world problems were on the way to settlement. 

Mr. Chamberlain challenged the view that the depreciation of sterling 
had played havoc with gold prices ; the contention that Britain’s depar- 
ture from gold had forced down gold prices would not bear examination, 
since these prices had been falling with terrifying rapidity two years 
before they went off gold. The fact that sterling had been stable was a 
steadying influence, and had even checked the fall of prices. 

As to tariffs, the Ottawa Agreements did not preclude negotiations 
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for reciprocal tariff arrangements with other countries. Referring to 
disarmament, he said that if the next few weeks passed without any 
disturbing events in Europe some tangible results might be expected 
from Geneva ; he did not admit, however, that this had any connection 
with the debt problem. 

February 3rd.—In a speech at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain said 
that the best news that had come from America for a long time was that 
of the invitation of Mr. Roosevelt to their Ambassador to go and pay him 
a visit before he came to London to confer with the Government. He 
considered it to be the act of a man of courage, a man of good sense who 
appreciated the importance of making contacts as soon as possible, and 
he felt it was a good augury for the progress of the conversations in which 
they would be engaged in March. 

Mr. Chamberlain said there were three things which would engage 
the attention of Parliament ; the first was economy. In his view any 
substantial increase in the existing level of taxation would be a disaster 
of the first magnitude. “‘ If we were faced, by reason of some payment 
that we had not contemplated or some considerable and unforeseen 
falling off in our revenue, if we were faced with the necessity either of 
some considerable increase in taxation or substantial reduction of expendi- 
ture, I should feel myself justified in appealing to the people of the country 
once more for more sacrifices, for further cuts in the pay of those whose 
pay has been cut already ... Demands of that kind would be a 
calamity in themselves, and I cannot think that any Government would 
be willing to contemplate them unless in the case of the direst necessity.” 

Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations, Disarmament 
Conference.) 

Statement ve Anglo-Persian oil dispute. (See League of Nations.) 

February 6th.—Sir Ronald Lindsay arrived in London to consult the 
Cabinet as to the plans for the Conference on war debts in Washington. 

February 7th.—The Argentine Trade Delegation arrived in London, 
to open negotiations for trade and tariff agreements. 

February 10th—The Stationery Office published the text of the 
agreement for guaranteeing a further loan to Austria concluded at Geneva 
in July, 1932. Cmd. 4247. 

A White Paper was published giving the Convention and Statute 
establishing an International Relief Union, signed at Geneva, in July, 
1927. (It was acceded to by Great Britain on January gth, 1929.) 

February 13th—In reply to a question in Parliament the Prime 
Minister said that they had “‘ agreed that, concurrently with the dis- 
cussion of war debts between H.M. Government and the United States 
Government, there should be a discussion of the world economic problems 
in which the two Governments are mutually interested. The object of 
the discussions will be to promote the revival of world trade and pros- 
perity. While a settlement of war debts is an essential condition of such 
revival, we have always recognized that there are a number of other 
factors, economic as well as financial, which will also have to be dealt 
with, and we shall be glad to exchange views with the U.S. Government 


on the whole field.” 
Hungary. 


January 31st.—The Minister of Finance, explaining the Government's 
economic policy in the Chamber, said the Budget deficit for the year 
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ending June 30th, 1933, was about 150 million pengos (say £5 million). 
The Financial Committee of the League had sanctioned the proposal to 
borrow 50 millions from the so-called transfer fund against Treasury 
Bonds; the Government would cover part of the deficit in that way. 

February tst.—The Parliamentary Commission adopted the plan of 
the Finance Minister for the issuance of bonds as a form of payment of 
the foreign debt. It also prolonged the transfer moratorium until 
December 22nd, 1933. 

February 3rd.—It was learnt in Budapest that the British and 
American creditors of the foreign debt had agreed, during the London 
standstill negotiations, to a reduction of the interest by 1 per cent. 
It had also been agreed that the Hungarian debtors should pay 5 per cent. 
amortisation on the capital of their debts which the creditors had con- 
sented to leave in Hungary to be used for productive purposes. 

February 6th.—M. de Kania was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


India. 

February 1st.—In opening the Winter Session of the Legislative 
Assembly the Viceroy surveyed the work and plans of the Government in 
checking disorders and in putting the finances on a sound basis. He 
paid a tribute to the work of the Round Table Conference, and pointed 
out that the work the Government of India was doing would benefit the 
Government which would come into office when the new Constitution 
was put into operation. There had been a satisfactory change in the 
political outlook throughout the country during the past months, brought 
about by confidence and the belief that the Government were striving 
with absolute sincerity to advance constitutional reforms as rapidly as 
possible. He regretted that there were as yet no open signs of a recogni- 
tion by the leaders of the civil disobedience movement of the harm their 
policy was causing to India, but their efforts to revive enthusiasm were 
meeting with little success. 

The Government was determined not to relax the measures in force 
against civil disobedience so long as circumstances made them necessary. 

Lord Willingdon then referred to the fact that the credit of the Govern- 
ment had improved, and said they should take advantage of this to reduce 
the rates of interest on Government loans. It was also important that 
the large volume of short-term debt maturing in the next few years 
should be converted into long-term securities, in order that the new 
Government might be freed from the anxiety of meeting substantial 
loan maturities in its early years. In order to achieve these two objects 
they had been working according to a carefully prepared programme. 
Since June, 1932 they had launched four important loan transactions, 
three of which had been completed. 

At each step the level of the Government’s credit had been raised, 
and whereas in June they borrowed on a basis of over 54 per cent. the 
last transactions were very nearly at the level of 4 per cent. Generally, 
the reports from investment centres showed that confidence among 
Investors was spreading. 

Iraq. 
February 8th.—Secondary elections were held throughout the country. 


February 9th.—The elections resulted in 60 supporters of the Govern- 
ment being returned for the Chamber of Deputies, out of a House totalling 
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88 members. The National Party secured 20 seats, and the Inde. 
pendents, 8. 


Irish Free State. 


February 8th.—Dail Eirann reassembled and Mr. de Valera was 
re-elected President of the Executive Council by 82 votes to 54. He was 
received by the Governor-General and then announced the composition 
of the Executive Council. He took the Portfolio for External Affairs 
himself and appointed Sean MacEntee, Minister of Finance; Sean 
Lemass, Minister for Industry and Commerce; P. J. Ruttledge, Minister 
for Justice ; Frank Aiken, Minister for Defence ; and Dr. James Ryan, 
Minister for Agriculture. 


Italy. 

February 1st.—On the roth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Fascist Militia the press published the ‘“‘ Ten Commandments ”’ of the 
Fascist faith. The first of these read: “‘ Know that the Fascist, and 
especially the militiaman, must not believe in perpetual peace ’’; while 
the 8th read: ‘‘ Mussolini is always right.”’ 

February 4th.—Professor Eydoux, of the Ecole Polytechnique in 
Paris, was convicted of espionage in the Fiume and Gorizia districts, 
and sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment by the Special Tribunal in Rome. 
He benefited by the recent amnesty. 

The Naval and Air Force Estimates for 1933-34 were published, and 
showed reductions on the previous year. The Navy Estimates totalled 


1,397 million lire odd (say {21 million), and_the Air Force about 6096 
millions (say £10} million). 

February 7th.—The bonds to be issued against the loan of 1,000 million 
lire for the Institute for Industrial Reconstruction were offered to the 
public, and taken up readily all over the country. 


Japan. 

February tst.—Final instructions were telegraphed to Geneva to the 
effect that the Government was prepared to accept the resolution of 
December 15th if two points were conceded: (1) The clause declaring 
that recognition of Manchukuo was not a solution should be deleted, or 
reduced to an abstraction; (2) the definition of the conciliation com- 
mittee’s functions should make it clear that its duty was to assist but 
not conduct negotiations between China and Japan. 

Work of Committee of Nine. (See League of Nations.) 

Publication of Notes exchanged ve Count Uchida’s speech of January 
21st. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 3rd.—Speaking in the Diet the Minister of War stated that 
the Kwangtung Army had decided to co-operate with the Manchukuo 
forces to suppress 90,000 bandit troops in Jehol. 

February 6th.—The Government’s reply to the new formula drawn 
up by the delegation to the League was despatched to Geneva. 

February 7th—New Japanese proposals presented to the League. 
(See League of Nations.) 

February 8th—Report re Japanese reply to Chinese protest against 
operations in Jehol. (See China, External Affairs.) 
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February 1oth——The Foreign office spokesman declared that there 
was no room for compromise on the fundamental issue as to the recogni- 
tion by Japan of the existing régime in Manchuria. 

February 13th—The Government’s reply to the League was des- 
patched to Geneva. The Foreign Office spokesman described the 
recommendation that Japan should withdraw her troops in Manchuria 
to the railway zone as utterly impracticable, and declared that the 
invitation to non-member States to take part in the proposed negotiation 
committee was illegal. 

February 14th.—The Lower House passed the Budget, with three 
dissentients. Expenditure was placed at 2,237 million yen, of which 
the military and naval estimates accounted for 819 millions. 

It was understood in Tokyo that three ultimatums would be sent to 
China: one to the leader of the Chinese forces in Jehol, one to Chang 
Hsueh-liang, and the third to the Nanking Government. 

Japan’s reply to League Committee’s question. (See League of 
Nations.) 


Latvia. 


February 3rd.—The Government resigned following on the rejection 
by Parliament of an Education Bill introduced by the Minister. 


League of Nations. 

February 1st.—The President of the Committee of Nineteen received 
a letter from the Chinese delegation urging that the final date for the 
publishing of the report of the Assembly should be fixed at once. 


February 2nd.—An official communication was issued reading :— 
“ As a result of the discussion in the Council last Thursday (January 26th) 
concerning the Anglo-Persian dispute, Dr. Benes, the rapporteur, has 
got into touch with the parties in order to see how a friendly agreement 
can be brought about. These conversations have resulted in a provisional 
agreement between the parties.”’ 

February 3rd.—Dr. Benes informed the Council that he had studied 
the statements made by the British and Persian representatives and had 
co-ordinated them with the documents already in the possession of the 
League. He had reached a provisional agreement with both sides which 
had taken the form of the following conclusions :—(1) The two parties 
agreed to suspend all proceedings before the Council until the Session 
of May, 1933. (2) They agreed that the Company should immediately 
enter into negotiations with the Persian Government, the respective 
legal points of view being entirely reserved. (3) They agreed that the 
legal standpoint of each as already put forward remained entirely reserved. 
If negotiations for a new concession remained without result, the question 
would come back before the Council. (4) In accordance with the Persian 
Government’s assurance in its telegram of December r1gth to the President 
of the Council it was understood that, while negotiations were proceeding 
and until final settlement, the operations of the Company in Persia would 
be carried on as they were before November 27th, 1932. 

The Persian representative said his Government accepted Dr. Benes’ 
formula, and Mr. Eden said it had from the first been the desire of the 
British Government that a settlement should be reached between the 
Oil Company and the Persian Government, provided always that it could 
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be negotiated on equal terms. In this matter the true interests of the 
Persian Government and the Company whose cause the British Govern. 
ment had been defending were identical, and he was confident a new, 
mutually beneficient agreement could be reached. 

The Council passed a resolution taking note of the case put before it 
and reserving the right to study it, and approving the report, together 
with the conclusions of the provisional arrangement to which the con- 
versations between the rapporteur and the two parties had led. 

February 4th—The Committee of Nineteen decided to inform the 
Japanese Government that its latest proposals were not suitable as a 
basis for a settlement of the Manchurian dispute by conciliation. An 
official announcement stated that the Committee had received from the 
sub-committee the first part of the report which it might have to recom- 
mend to the Assembly under para. 4 of Article 15, and certain new 
proposals put forward by the Japanese. It had come to the conclusion 
that the latter differed very fundamentally from its own proposals of 
December 15th, even as already modified to meet the desires of the 
Japanese Government, and that they did not afford a satisfactory basis 
for a procedure of conciliation under para. 3 of Article 15, ‘ particularly 
having in view the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry.” 

The Committee asked the Secretary-General to inform the Japanese 
of this and to say that the only basis which seemed to offer a reasonable 
chance of a successful outcome was the acceptance by Japan of the 
December proposals, subject to the two changes already indicated, 7.c., 
omission of the invitation to non-member States to participate in the 
conciliation committee, and acceptance of the right of the parties to 
make reservations to the Statement of Reasens to be put forward by 
the President on behalf of the Committee of Nineteen. 

February 6th—The Committee of Nineteen continued the drafting 
of its report for the Assembly, and dealt with the recommendations to 
be made. The British member subsequently summarised the main lines 
of the report as: (1) The recommendations must be based on the 10 
principles in chapter 9 of the Lytton Report. (2) There emerged inevit- 
ably from the first principle the fact that it was impossible to recognise 
the existing régime in Manchuria. /(3) In order to give effect to the non- 
recognition of Manchukuo unanimity of action was necessary. It was 
important that the co-operation of non-member States having interest 
in the state of affairs in the Far East should be secured. 

Despatch of Japanese Government’s reply to new formula. 
Japan.) 

February 7th—Mr. Matsuoka presented to the Secretary-General the 
new proposals of his Government. According to these Japan would take 
note of the non-recognition of Manchukuo by other Powers, and was 
ready to put aside the portion of the Lytton Report referring to the 
status of Manchukuo, on condition that the following words from the 
Report were added to it: “ A satisfactory régime for the future might be 
evolved out of the present one without any violent change.”’ 

February 5th.—The Chinese delegation issued a statement protesting 
against the action of the Committee of 19 in announcing, on February 4th, 
that the only basis which seemed to offer a chance of success was the 
acceptance by Japan of the December 15th proposals, subject to two 
changes. The delegation reiterated what it had stated on February 5th, 
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that such a basis offered no reasonable chance of success because the 
delegation, in its effort to safeguard Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, 
could not agree to enter into a procedure of conciliation until the principle 
of the non-continuance of Manchukuo had been clearly stated in any 
basis proposed for final settlement and accepted by Japan. 


February 9th.—The Committee of 19 decided to address a letter to the 
Japanese délegation asking it to give a more precise definition of its 
position with regard to the 7th principle in chapter 9 of the Report. 
(This suggested that the Government in Manchuria should be modified 
in such a way as to secure, consistently with the sovereignty and adminis- 
trative integrity of China, a large measure of autonomy designed to meet 
local conditions, etc.) 

The Secretary-General was requested to call the attention of the 
Japanese to the reports of military preparations and movements, which 
might frustrate the efforts for conciliation. 


February 11th—The Sub-Committee of Nine completed its draft of 
the report to be submitted to the Assembly under para. 4 of Article 15 
of the Covenant. It was divided into 4 parts. (1) Historical, embodying 
chapters r to 8 of the Lytton Report. (2) The course of events at 
Geneva, with historical links. This showed how fresh developments in 
Manchuria and at Shanghai were reflected in the proceedings of the Council, 
and also set out what had happened since the date the Lytton Report 
was signed (September 4th, 1932). (3) The ro conclusions, conforming 
to the findings of the Lytton Report. The three cardinal points of the 
Japanese case were rebutted in unambiguous terms (7.e. that the army’s 
action was defensive ; that the establishment of Manchukuo was self- 
determined ; and that its independence was an accomplished fact). 
(4) The recommendations which the Assembly were to be asked to 
“deem just and proper,” in accordance with para. 4 of Article 15. 

This part was divided into 3 chapters; the first cited the relevant 
passages in the Covenant and Treaties, and declared that obligations 
must be observed ; it also cited the ro principles in the Lytton Report, 
chapter 9, which the Assembly was asked to accept as the necessary 
conditions of a settlement. The second recommended the appointment 
of a Committee of Negotiation, to aim at the setting up of an autonomous 
Government in Manchuria, consistently with the sovereignty of China, 
the maintenance of order and the protection of Japanese rights. Its 
first duty should be to effect the withdrawal of Japanese troops into the 
railway zone. China and Japan were to negotiate in and through the 
Committee, and the nations to be represented on it would be designated 
by the Assembly, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. being invited to join. The 
third recommended all States members of the League not to do anything 
inconsistent with the foregoing recommendations; they were also enjoined 
to continue not to recognise the existing régime in Manchuria. 


February 13th.—The Committee of Nineteen approved the first three 
parts of the draft report on Manchuria. The Secretary-General informed 
the Committee that on February oth he had called the attention of the 
Japanese delegation to the reports of continued military preparations, 
and Mr. Matsuoka had replied by explaining the situation in Jehol, which 
Manchukuo regarded as part of its territory. He drew attention to the 
concentration of Chinese troops there, and regretted that he could there- 
fore not give the Committee any assurance for the future, though the 
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situation would clearly be changed if the Chinese troops withdrew. 
Japan, he added, was bound by treaty to co-operate with the Manchukuo 
Government in maintaining the security of that State. 

The Japanese Government’s reply to the request for a more precise 
definition of its policy in Manchuria was received. 

February 14th.—The Committee of Nineteen passed the whole of the 
draft report on Manchuria. 

The Japanese Government’s reply was published, together with the 
text of the counter-proposals it had put forward earlier and the final 
answer of the Committee of Nineteen. (The Japanese had wished to 
add the phrase, “‘ applying such principles to events which have de- 
veloped” to the passage in the resolution recommending that a con- 
ciliation committee should be set up to conduct negotiations according 
to the principles in the Lytton Report, chapter 9. The Committee had 
accordingly asked Japan whether she agreed that the duty of the 
conciliation committee would be to find a solution which, while being 
neither the continuance of Manchukuo nor the return to the previous 
state of affairs, would secure, consistently with the sovereignty, etc., 
of China, good order in Manchuria and the protection of Japanese rights, 
etc.). 
The Japanese reply stated that while the Government “ were not in 
a position to have their recognition of the independence of Manchukuo 
made a subject of contentious discussion,”’ they would be able to make 
the world understand the fairness of their position if ample time were 
given for the thorough explanation of this and other points. 

They had no objection to the inclusion in the resolution of the prin- 
ciples of Chapter 9 of the Lytton Report, provided they were applied with 
due regard to the actual development of events. In saying this they 
were acting on the assumption that the Committee were fully aware of 
their attitude, t.e., that they were convinced that the maintenance and 
recognition of Manchukuo were the only guarantee of peace in the Far 
East. 

The Committee replied that the Japanese answer made it clear that 
they intended that additional words proposed by the delegation should 
modify the scope of the 7th principle, and that Japan would not be pre- 
pared to accept, as part of the basis of the conciliation committee’s work, 
the statement that the maintenance of Manchukuo would not afford a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. The Japanese proposals did not, 
therefore, afford an acceptable basis for conciliation. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE : 


February 2nd.—The General Committee met to discuss the French 
plan, and in opening the discussion M. Massigli said it represented an 
attempt to make a synthesis of the great principles already put forward ; 
i.e., (I) that there was an indissoluble link between disarmament and 
security ; (2) that the reduction of arms must be adapted to the special 
conditions of each State ; (3) that the means of defence should be 
strengthened by a reduction of the forces of offence ; (4) that the reduction 
by stages was based on previous experience ; and (5) that the realisation 
of progressive reduction was incompatible with rearmament. 

The plan was not intended as a substitute for the results recorded in 
the resolution of July 23rd ; the object was to give them real meaning. 
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The French delegation, he said, attached fundamental importance to 
the questions of control and supervision and to measures such as the 
control of international air transport and the limitation of expenditure. 

Baron Aloisi said that, while the plan appeared to contain no single 
measure which would suggest that the total effectives and war material 
might not be inferior to those which were already a crushing burden on 
world economy, he was unable to find any definite data which enabled 
him to foresee an active and immediate reduction of armaments. He 
did not think that by changing the titles of certain army corps or their 
material, or by changing their attributions by making them the safeguard 
of this or that international equilibrium, they would fulfil the task for 
which they had met. The whole plan of security seemed to him to be 
based on mutual distrust—mutual bad faith seemed to be presumed. 
Absorbed as they would be by this fear there would probably be no more 
room for the problem which had brought them together. He feared 
they must recognise that the solution of the problem with which the 
first two chapters of the French plan were concerned met with insur- 
mountable difficulties ; he objected to the proposed European pact on 
the ground that England would not be included. In Italy they had been 
brought up in the conviction that England was part of the European 
family, and that the European spirit was as much English as it was 
German or French or Italian. 

Herr Nadolny regretted that the plan contained no concrete proposal 
for real disarmament, and the Conference would have to decide imme- 
diately how far it would go in the reduction of specially offensive weapons. 
Under the plan, material for aggression would be preserved, since it 
would be used for the contingents put at the disposal of the League. 
Such a procedure would make qualitative disarmament illusory. 

He did not deny the possibility that a force in the service of the League 
might be set up later, but for this purpose it was essential to obtain a 
guarantee that the common force would be used with the same certainty 
of success against any member of the League, and such a guarantee 
could not perhaps be provided before complete equality of armaments 
had been secured. 

Referring to civil aviation, he said that competition was the only 
way for this form of aviation to be developed, but military aviation 
should be abolished and all air bombardment forbidden. 

As for the political part of the plan, Germany did not believe that 
disarmament was only possible so long as it was accompanied by a pro- 
gressive organisation of peace. The Covenant provided for it, based only 
on the guarantees provided in the Covenant itself, and since then there 
had been Locarno, the Kellogg Treaty, the acceptance of the Optional 
Clause, the Convention for Financial Assistance and the Convention 
on the Means to prevent War. 

February 3rd.—In the discussion on the French plan Mr. Eden ex- 
plained the British Government’s view on the proposals contained in it 
ior the relating of disarmament with security. He asked whether there 
was not a danger that the existing guarantees of security and the existing 
safeguards would be overlooked. They were real and substantial, and 
in the eyes of his Government, they loomed large ; Great Britain had 
always held, and still held, that the Treaty of Locarno marked the close 
of the immediate post-war chapter in Europe and opened a new one, 
yet unfinished. The Government, in a spirit of realism, had abandoned 
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the ambitious ideal of a universal effort towards mutual assistance, and 
sought rather to encourage a natural growth of the system of security 
in accordance with local and immediate necessities. 

In signing the Locarno Treaty they had set an example which they 
hoped would be followed. It had not been, as yet, but if groups of 
nations could devise similar means for meeting those regione! perils 
which immediately beset them, these might, in themselves, prove to be a 
valuable contribution to the general sense of confidence. 

In reply to the Italian delegate, Mr. Eden said his Government con- 
ceived that, in British membership of the League and in their signature 
of Locarno they had gone as far as they could go in assuming definite 
commitments in Europe. He could give no hint of encouragement that 
it would be possible for Great Britain to modify this attitude or to under- 
take new obligations, to which, he believed, British public opinion was 
unalterably opposed. 

He urged that the Conference should get on with the co-ordination 
of the various plans which had been put before it, and his Government 
had accordingly submitted their ideas for a practical method of piecing 
together all the material available. 

M. Benes and M. Bourquin (Belgium) spoke in support of the French 
plan, but the latter was in favour of the destruction of aggressive weapons 
in preference to entrusting them to the national ‘‘ contingents’ main- 


tained at the disposal of the League. In this the German and Italian 
delegates agreed with him. 

February 6th.—The General Committee continued discussion of the 
French plan and M. Litvinoff presented a draft declaration defining an 
aggressor as the State which was the first to take any of the following 


actions: (1) Declaration of war. (2) Invasion of the territory of another 
without declaration of war. (3) Bombardment of the territory of another 
or knowing attack on the naval or air forces of another State. (4) Land- 
ing in or introduction within the frontiers of another of land, sea or air 
forces without its permission, or the infringement of the conditions of 
such permission. (5) Establishment of a naval blockade. 

He added that no considerations whatever of a political, strategic or 
economic nature should be accepted as justification of aggression. In 
particular, justification for an attack could not be based on the internal 
situation in a State, or upon any acts, laws or regulations of a State 
(as, for instance, infringements of international agreements, repudiation 
of debts, or anti-religious measures). 

The Polish delegate said it was evident that there was practically no 
hope of realising the “ generous ideas that inspired the authors of the 
French plan,” and considered the Conference must define the scope of its 
work and aim at getting results as soon as possible. The French plan 
had to be taken as a whole or rejected, and it could not be accepted 
because certain countries, whose participation was essential, had expressed 
inability to assume further commitments. He then put forward proposals 
for a convention, which included the abolition of chemical warfare and of 
aerial bombardment, the limitation of heavy land and air weapons, 
regional pacts for naval reductions, and the suppression of the private 
manufacture of arms. 

February 7th—The Yugo-slav and Rumanian delegates spoke in 
support of the French plan, and the Austrian and Hungarian delegates 
limited their approval to the promise of equal rights. The Dutch delegate 
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was not convinced of the necessity for providing new guarantees of 
security outside the Covenant before there had been a reduction of arms. 
It would be difficult for Holland to subscribe to a convention which 
separated Great Britain from the European family, and necessary for her 
to make reserves against the principle of majority decisions in the League 
Council. He was supported in these views by the delegate of Norway. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson read a statement on behalf of the U.S. Government 
in which it was pointed out that M. Massigli had defined the first task 
under the plan as that of reaching agreement between the States of 
Continental Europe. Inasmuch as the plan was designed primarily to 
solve a European problem the U.S.A. did not feel called upon to express 
an opinion on it. To do this before the basis itself was established 
would be hypothetical rather than real. What America could do was a 
matter perhaps for future discussion, and “‘ what it will be disposed to do 
will be largely determined by the measure of actual reduction which the 
Conference may achieve.” 

February 8th—M. Paul-Boncour, speaking in support of the French 
plan, said that in the linking together of disarmament and security it 
was no more than a continuation of work already done, beginning with 
Article 8 of the Covenant and ending with the resolution of July 23rd. 
Disarmament would have to be achieved within an organized society 
of nations, in which its connection with security had become apparent 
whenever the League had worked at the problem of disarmament. No 
form of excommunication, whatever its moral force, could be regarded 
as a substitute for guarantees of mutual assistance, and guarantees must 
be created superior to those already existing. 

As regards the question of measures for practical reduction of arma- 
ments, the plan proposed, for land armaments in particular, a massive 
reduction of daily effectives, and the concrete proposals included embodied 
all the results of the work of the Conference. It was essential to discard 
the fallacy that war could be humanized ; its cruelty did not vary accord- 
ing to the weapons used. The essential factor in discriminating between 
offensive and defensive material was a political factor. 

On the subject of the regional character of the European pact pro- 
posed, the French delegate said that since it had been found difficult 
to establish a universal rule—and when universal pacts of security, such 
as the Protocol, had been proposed they had not found general acceptance 
—and since they had been told that regional agreements should take 
their place, how was it now possible to oppose the regional system pro- 
posed by France? A Continental agreement could only exist with the 
full sympathy of the British Empire, but it must be established within 
the limits of the Covenant, which retained all its force, and without 
disregarding the great nations not members of the League. 

It must be clearly understood that the major excommunication which 
would follow a violation of the Kellogg Treaty would involve economic 
and financial consequences. There had been indications from America 
that hopes of some such arrangement might be entertained, and M. 
Litvinoff had expressed agreement with the idea of a general consultative 
pact. 
Against the objections to abandoning the majority rule within the 
Council, it must be said, he concluded, that the Covenant was in need of 
strengthening, at least between certain European States. 

February 9th——Mr. Eden explained the British programme of work 
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to the Bureau, emphasising that this was in no sense a new declaration 
of the policy of the Government. The only alternative to a clear-cut 
programme was that the Conference should flicker out in ineffective 
reiteration. Sooner or later they would have to sort out the material 
contained in all the plans submitted, register the greatest common measure 
of agreement that could be realised, and classify the results into a con- 
vention, and this task should be begun at once. 

They had very seriously in mind the attitude of those who would 
emphasize the connection between disarmament and security. They 
had not yet provided for a study of the consultative pact, but, as Mr. 
Gibson had said, that project could best be taken in hand later. Referring 
to the French proposal for a European continental pact, he said it was 
to be hoped there might emerge a system which would reinforce or 
complete, by regional understandings, the measure of security already 
existing. 

Great Britain regarded heading “‘ B ”’ in the plan (in chapter 2) as of 
vital importance. He did not see the incompatibility between the far- 
reaching provisions as to effectives in both the Hoover proposals and the 
French plan, since the latter dealt with the qualitative aspect, but 
admitted that there must be quantitative reduction also, for which the 
Hoover plan supplied valuable guidance. 

He indicated some of the questions which might come up under the 
heading of air war material. Suppose they agreed that the suppression 
of naval and military aircraft was the only effective method of dealing 
with the menace of air warfare, then they would certainly require some 
control of civil aviation, which he believed could be worked out; but 
they could not begin too soon on that task. The British Government had 
asked for the appointment of a special air committee, and he hoped this 
would be done. 

Mr. Eden then outlined the lines on-which the Bureau might proceed 
if it accepted the British programme, and said his Government regarded 
the session as not merely a resumption of work, but as marking the entry 
upon a new phase, that of decisions. The time had come for Govern- 
ments to shoulder their responsibilities and weigh the risks against the 
incomparably greater danger of allowing the Conference to fail. 

Herr Nadolny said Germany wished the work to be speeded up, but 
was opposed to those who might be in favour of an early conclusion 
without any real reduction of armaments. He accepted the method set 
forth in the second part of the British plan; in the first part certain 
points involving political considerations would recur later. He reserved 
his right to define equality at the proper time. 

M. Paul-Boncour said that if the two essential parts of their plan— 
the proposal for mutual assistance, and, in respect of effectives, the pro- 
posal to put Continental armies on a uniform basis—were first discussed, 
he was prepared to accept the British programme. But he pointed out 
that the agreement on equality of rights had been concluded only between 
certain Powers, and could not take the place of a decision of the Conference, 
and France would have to make it clear, when the time came, that she 
could conceive of equality of rights only within an organisation ensuring 
security. He agreed that questions of security should be examined 
by the Political Committee, but questions of disarmament proper ought 
to be referred to the General Committee. 

February toth—The Bureau discussed the British plan and decided 
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that security and disarmament should be considered simultaneously— 
the former in the Political Committee, and the latter in the General 
Committee. Mr. Eden agreed with the French and German delegates 
that the discussion of equality of rights would be better postponed 
(Chapter 1, points 3 to 5 in the British programme) ; also that the dis- 
armament items should be referred to the General Committee, on condi- 
tion, however, that the Committee would appoint sub-committees to 
begin work at once on each of these items, enumerated under effectives, 
land material, and air. 

M. Paul-Boncour said there ought to be a guarantee that the first 
two matters on which the States should give their views should be 
the two essential conditions of the French plan: mutual assistance and 
effectives. Until it knew the opinion of the Conference on effectives 
and the unification of army types the French delegation could not 
express its views on the reduction of material. 

Mr. Henderson announced that the work in the Political and General 
Committees would as far as possible follow parallel lines. 

Senor Madariaga pointed out that the European Continental countries 
could not undertake special engagements before knowing what the non- 
European nations would do. A general pact was the necessary frame- 
work of the Continental pact, and the countries which would be parties 
to the wider instrument should first declare their attitude, in order that 
the two parts might be brought into line. 

February 13th.—The General Committee, dealing with the Bureau’s 
recommendations on the future programme of work, agreed that questions 
relating to security should be referred to the Political Committee. 

As regards the two questions of effectives and land war material, 
M. Paul-Boncour said the discussion of effectives had left a series of 
question-marks and blanks which had to be filled in, and until they 
knew what type of military organisation would be equipped with the 
various sorts of war material, they could not state any maximum figures 
for the weapons which France would require; he therefore objected 
to a German proposal that land material should be dealt with first, in 
the General Committee. 

Senor Madariaga and M. Benes also said it was futile to refer important 
matters to the Committee on Efiectives before the General Committee 
had reached decisions on principles, and the Spanish delegate emphasised 
that the difficulties of disarmament were not technical, but political. 

It was then decided, on Mr. Eden’s proposal, that a drafting com- 
mittee of 12 should draw up the terms of reference under which the 
question of effectives would be sent to the Effectives Committee. The 
terms of reference would be considered by the General Committee, which 
would have to decide upon the principles involved. (The drafting 
Committee consisted of representatives of France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Turkey, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. with M. Politis (Greece) in the chair. 

February 14th.—The Political Committee met and began consideration 
of the solemn affirmation, in the British programme of work, of which 
Mr. Eden submitted the draft text. 

During the discussion, M. Bourquin asked whether the provisions 
for mutual assistance in the French plan were to be limited to Continental 
Europe. He was willing to consider an agreement which did not apply 
universally, but only on condition that Great Britain was included, and 
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that the question of what action should be taken against a violater was 
not considered until two other questions had first been settled; i.e., 
what acts of force should be prohibited ; and how should violations 
be certified ? 

M. Litvinoff saw no reason why the solemn affirmation should be 
limited to Europe, and he asked them to begin with the universal question 
of extending the Kellogg Treaty, together with the task of defining the 
aggressor. 

The Persian delegate also thought that measures of security should 
be universal, or a European State might feel itself at liberty to use force 
against a non-European State. 

Senor Madariaga was in favour of more elastic terms of reference, 
and a graduated scale of security. They should be able to work up by 
stages from the solemn affirmation to the pact of mutual assistance. 

M. Paul-Boncour considered it would be logical to start with the 
universal pact, but America had declared that Europe must first decide 
what it would do. 

Herr Nadolny preferred practical to logical considerations, and 
reminded the Committee of the steps already taken in the field of security 
—in the field of disarmament the Conference had still to take a first step. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


February 2nd.—The Governing Body decided to authorize the Director 
to communicate the report of the Preparatory Conference on the 40 hour 
week to Governments, requesting them to send any observations they 
had to make by April 15th. It also decided that the report prepared by 


the Office for the next session of the Conference in June should include 
preliminary drafts of a possible convention, which the Conference could 
take as a basis of discussion. 

The British employers’ representative objected that the last proposal 
was not justified by the result of the Conference and argued, inter alta, 
that the latter had shown that by revising hours and maintaining existing 
earnings the high-wage countries like Great Britain would have their 
existing handicaps in foreign competition still further increased. 


Nicaragua. 

February 2nd.—Reports were current that an agreement had been 
reached with General Sandino for the cessation of hostilities between him 
and the Government. 

February 3rd.—President Sacasa received General Sandino, who 
subsequently announced that peace was “‘ now a fact,’’ and added that 
Nicaragua entered a new era when the last U.S. Marines departed. 


Persia. 


February 2nd.—Statement issued re oil dispute. (See League of 
Nations.) 


Poland. 


February oth.—The Bank of Poland decided to reduce the amount of 
cover required, in the shape of gold, for the note issue and for deposits 
from 40 to 30 per cent. 
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Rumania. 

February 4th.—Owing to disturbances in the oilfields a Royal decree 
was issued proclaiming martial law in Bucarest and in five towns, as 
well as in the oil area. 

February 14th.—The police arrested over 200 Communists in various 
parts of the country. 


South Africa. 

February 1st.—In the House of Assembly General Smuts’ motion was 
defeated by a majority of 20, and an amendment moved by the Premier 
expressing confidence in the Government was carried by a majority of 14. 

February 1oth.—The Nationalist coalition proposals were published. 
They contained the following four conditions, reported to have been made 
by General Hertzog ; (1) inviolability of the S. African flag; (2) firm 
guarantees for bilinguism with full rights for Afrikaans ; (3) cessation of 
the devolution propaganda in Natal; (4) the agreed passage of the 
native Bills which General Hertzog had been sponsoring before a Select 
Committee for 3 years. 

February 14th.—General Hertzog wrote a personal letter to General 
Smuts, proposing ‘‘a contractual or pact form of co-operation’ to 
constitute a Government “inspired by national principles, subject to 
definitely fixed conditions of co-operation and with definite objects, 
the attainment of which will be attempted with united efforts.”’ 


Sweden. 

February 9th.—It was learnt that the editor of a Gothenburg paper 
had received a personal telegram from Captain Géring, the German 
Minister without Portfolio, protesting against a reference to Herr Hitler 
in a recent issue. (The article was reported to contain the statement : 
“it is incomprehensible that the politics and the press of the world should 
be compelled to occupy themselves with this figure. Hitler is an insult.’’) 
In his telegram Captain G6ring said: ‘‘ Before further steps are taken, 
I should like to be advised whether you intend to prevent such statements 
in future.”’ 


Switzerland. 


February 14th.—The Council of the Little Entente, set up by the 
Belgrade Conference of Foreign Ministers, held its first meeting at Geneva. 


The Netherlands. 


February 3rd.—A mutiny which began on January 30th in a Dutch 
cruiser stationed in Java assumed serious proportions when it extended 
to the naval base at Sourabaya. 425 men were arrested. (Cuts in pay 
were understood to have caused the trouble.) 

February 5th—The crew (native) seized the battleship De Zeven 
Provincien and put to sea. (She was an old vessel used as a training 
ship for native seamen.) 

_ February oth—The Government was defeated, by 51 votes to 38, 

in the Lower House of the States-General on its proposal to effect 

economies in the judicial and penal establishments. The House ad- 

a after the Government had announced that it would not accept 
€ vote. 
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February toth—The Dutch squadron came up with the De Zeven 
Provincien and ordered the native in command to surrender. On his 
refusal a bomb was dropped killing a number of the crew, and the mutin- 
eers surrendered. 


Turkey. 


February 3rd.—Trade figures for 1932 showed that exports were 
valued at ror million Turkish pounds, and imports at 86 millions. (This 
represented a favourable balance of the equivalent of {£2 million.) 


Uruguay. 
February 14th.—Dr. Mané was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


U.S.A. 


February 2nd.—Trade figures for 1932 showed that exports to Europe 
totalled $785 million, as against $1,187 million in 1931. Imports were 
valued at $389 million, as compared with $640 million. Exports to the 
U.K. totalled $288 million, and imports $74 million. The 1931 figures 
were $456 million and $135 million. 

Figures were published showing that the Treasury deficit for the 
seven months, July, 1932—January, 1933, amounted to $1,272 million. 

Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement outlining a plan of construction to 
begin in the Tennessee River basin and to include reforestation, con- 
structions for the control of floods, and the development of water-power 
sites, similar to Muscle Shoals, for producing 2 to 3 million horse-power 
in Government owned electrical plant. 

February 4th.—The Senate adopted a resolution naming 52 leading 
citizens, industrial magnates and others, to be called before the Finance 
Committee to advise as to the economic difficulties. 

February 7th.—The Senate passed an amendment to the Treasury 
and Post Office Appropriation Bill which conferred upon the President, 
for 2 years, power to reorganise, regroup, transfer, or abolish certain 
executive agencies of the Government. 

February 8th.—The two Houses of Congress in joint session certified 
the election of Mr. Roosevelt as President and of Mr. John Garner as 
Vice-President. 

February 1oth._—The Senate Naval Committee published an estimate 
of the construction which would have to be undertaken by the end of 
1936 to bring the Navy up to the strength allowed by the Treaty of 
London. This totalled 316,500 tons, and included 3 aircraft carriers, 
g cruisers aggregating 87,100 tons, 89 destroyers, aggregating 133,500 tons, 
and 34 submarines. 

February 13th.—Speaking at the Lincoln Day dinner of the Repub- 
lican Club in New York, Mr. Hoover devoted his remarks to the economic 
problem, “ concerning which there should be no partisanship.” He 
made an appeal for international co-operation and mentioned the possible 
use of “some part of debt payments” for the purpose of currency 
stabilisation. He said that during the past two years “ the crash of one 
foreign nation after another under direct and indirect war inheritances 
has dominated our whole economic life,” and the time had come when 
the nations must accept the obligation to co-operate; it was in the 
international field that the tide of prices could most surely be turned. 
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They were in the presence of an incipient outbreak of economic war 
in the world, with the weapons of depreciated currencies, regulations of 
exchanges, restrictions of imports, etc., which had originated as defence 
measures; but a new phase was developing, a rapid degeneration into 
an economic war. They themselves had kept free from quotas and 
preferences, but were now confronted with unnatural movements of goods 
from the lowered costs and standards of countries with depreciated 
currencies, and they would be forced to defensive action unless the mad 
race was stopped. 

The world would have to start somewhere to break these vicious fiscal 

and financial circles, and the first point of attack was to secure assured 
greater stability in the currencies of important commercial nations. 
_ Gold had been the accepted commodity of universal exchange for 
10,000 years, and it was noticeable that most of the nations off the gold 
standard were to-day seeking to increase their gold reserves. The 
huge gold reserves of the world could be made to function in relation 
to currencies, standards of value and exchange. This was the need of the 
whole world. What was essential to trade recovery was that the cur- 
rencies of nations off gold should be fixed, not necessarily at their 
former value. The world should also try to find a place for silver. 

Mr. Hoover regretted the delay in convening the World Economic 
Conference, and returning to the war debts said he hoped the American 
people would not be misled by the ceaseless stream of foreign propaganda 
that cancellation would give “ international relief and remedy.’ The 
debts were but a segment of the problem. They could “ well contend 
that most of the debtor countries have the capacity to raise these annual 
amounts from their taxpayers, as witness the fact that in most cases 
payments to us amount to less than one-third of the military expenditure 
of each country. But at the same time we can well realize that in some 
instances the transfer of these sums may gravely disturb their currency 
or international exchanges. But if we are asked for sacrifices because 
of such injury we should have assurances fof co-operation that will 
positively result in monetary stability and the restoration of world 
prosperity. If we are asked for sacrifices because of incapacity to pay 
we should have tangible compensations in the restoration of our propor- 
tion of their agricultural and other imports.”’ 

If the world was unwilling to meet them in the fields of arms reduc- 
tion, trade, and currency adjustments, the United States, “‘ whether you 
or I like it or not, will be driven by our own internal forces more and more 
to its own self-containment and isolation, harmful to the world and little 
satisfactory to us as this course may be.” But this was a “ counsel 
of despair.” 

. Mr. MacDonald’s statement re discussions on war debts. (See Great 
ntain.) 


U.S.S.R. 


February 1st—The Government published an “‘ Exchange of Notes ” 
between the Deputy Foreign Commissar and the Japanese Ambassador. 
The latter had complained that a statement by Molotoff re Count 
Uchida’s speech of January 21st (that the Japanese Foreign Minister 
had made provocative remarks about the Soviet Government and the 
future Soviet Embassy in China) was not true, and asked the Soviet 
Government to publish his denial. Karakhan, in reply, said he took 
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cognizance of the fact that Count Uchida had not made the statement 
attributed to him. 

Particulars of the Budget for 1933 were published, showing the 
estimated revenue at 344 milliard roubles and expenditure as 33 milliards, 
The military estimates totalled 1,450 millions. 

The plans for crop planting in the spring were published, providing for 
a total of over 237 million acres of all cereals. 

February 6th——The Government was reported to have black-listed 
30 districts, mostly in the Volga basin and the Ukraine, on which pressure 
was to be put to prepare seed and carry out the spring sowing in accord- 
ance with plan. (Peasants in many districts had been declaring that they 
had no seed grain, and the authorities had already issued a warning that 
such declarations would be regarded as wrecking.) 

February 13th.—With a view to checking currency inflation a number 
of measures were introduced by decree, among them one raising by 35 
per cent. all railway and waterway tariffs for passengers and goods. 


Yugo-slavia. 

February 3rd.—Trade figures for 1932 were published showing that 
exports were valued at {10,500,000 ; a decrease of 36 per cent. on 1931, 
and imports at £9,800,000, a decrease of 40 per cent. 

February 8th—The Government’s new Franchise Bill was brought 
before Parliament. A new electoral system was to be put into operation 
providing for voting on national lists, with a counting of the poll in each 
district, and a central electoral committee was to ascertain by a scrutiny 
which list obtained a relative majority. A national list obtaining a 
relative majority would automatically receive 60 per cent. of the seats. 

Political parties were still prohibited, and the expression “ national 
list ” only meant that besides the list permitted at the previous election 
another opposition national list would be allowed. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated February 4th, 1933. : 
Extracts from the Statement on Syria and the Lebanon by M. Ponsot, French 
High Commissioner, to the Permanent Mandates Commission. December 1st-2nd, 


1932. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated February 11th, 1933. 
Report of the Bank of France on its operations during 1932. 
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2 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
February 21st International Commission of the Elbe 
24th-26th Rotary International Conference ... 
Feb.-March (?) 1st International Trade Congress 
June 6th *Annual Conference of the I.L.O. ... 
June Congress of International Chamber of Commerce 


June International Cotton Congress 


July (?) World Economic Conference 


July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress 


July-August World Grain Conference 
August Ist-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree ... 


7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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